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PRISON DISCIPLINE, 


The Committe of the House of Commons, ap- 


pointed to examine the Police of the Metropolis 
and the Prisons, have published a Third Report, 
which concludes with the following observations :-— 


«“ Your Committee having thus examined 
into the present cendition of two of the prin- 


Middlesex ; taking also into their conside- 
ration the acknowledged deficiencies of the 
county and city, prison of Newgaté, cannot’ 
refrain from calling the attention of the 
House to the deplorable state of all these 
laces of confinement. It appears that no 
ess than TEN THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-ONE PERSONS have passed 
through these three prisons during the last 
twelve months, of which 1714 were under 
twenty years of age. From the manner in 
which these 10,000 persons were confined, 
they must all of them have been more or 
less cerrupted by the company in which 
they were associated, and rendered worse 
members of society by the means which the 
law proposes to make’ them better. As, 
however, from the small accommodation 
which each prison affords for the purposes 
of classification, and the separation — of 
offenders, no éfficient plan can’be expected 
to take place in the prisons, your Com 
mittee wish to propose classification ef the 
prisons themselves ; and they can see no 
rational objection to such a plan being car- 
ried into execution on the next assembly 
of parliament. Newgate might be appro- 
priated solely to all charges of felonies be- 
fore trial. Clerkenwell for misdemeanants 
and fines for misdemeanants, and for pri- 
soners under re-examination, and for ses- 
sion cases before trial, _ Felon-fines to be 
committed to. the Coldbath-fields prison, as 
well as those misdemeanors that require 
solitary imprisonment. The debtors from 
all the prisons to be removed to the New 
Prison; and farther accommodation to be 
provided for the vagrants within the area of] 
the present House of Correction, so that 
they should have nothing to do with the 
interior of the prison. Tothill-fields prison 
to be used for re-examination prisoners 
committed froin the different offices, mis- 
demeanors, and misdemeanor fines. In 
this way great additional accommodation 
would be afforded in each prison, and a mode 
of discipline might be adopted suited to the 
condition of each class and description of, 
offenders. The rules of rigour that are 
proper for convicted prisoners are surely 
Improper to be applied to the untried ; 
and the fine for a misdemeanor cannot in 
justice be subject to the same severity of 
discipline which is applied to the correc- 
tion of the felon. Besides, it is well known, 
that much additional accommodation is re- 
quired in Newgate and in the prison of 
Tothill-fields. 

“Your Committee feel, therefore, dis- 
posed to suggest the propriety of building 
a new prison, ‘solely for the females: to 
that prison, where, as to the St. Lazare, at 
Paris, all the women who are convicted of 
offences, as well as. the disorderly in the 
netropolis, may be at once committed ; 
they should all be made subject to a disci- 
pline moral and religious; and, above all, 
trained to such habits of industry as would 
give them at least a chance of regaming 
that station in society which they had lost 
by their misconduct. ‘The example of 
Newgate, under the care of Mrs. Fry, de- 
monstrates how much can be done, even 
under every discouragement. 

“ Your Committee are sorry to be obliged 
to remark, that though there is no subject 


cipal prisons of the metropolis, and the; 
House of Correction for the county ef 


more depend, than the prevention ef offenc 
and the reformation of offenders, yet, i 
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who was by birth an Icelander. His book 
bears the title of Grenlandia Antiqua. Tor- 





this country, none have. received so little 
attention ; and ‘that while every civilized 


feus appears to have empioyed Sturleggen’s 
work as an inexhaustible source of fact, his 





nation in Europe ‘is bringing into active 
operation the principle. of that sound and 
rational policy, designed by the peniten- 
tiary system, this country alone has, until 
the last few years, been content. to pass 
two Acts of Parliament, the 19th and 3lst 


salutary enactments of those statutes were 
ut into execution. Your Committee beg 
eave to direct the attention of the House 
to these Acts of Parliament, and they 
trust, that early in the ensuing Session, 
some additional legislative measure may be 
brought. forward,” to’ carry not .only the 
letter, but the spirit, of those Acts into 
immediate executien.” 


The Gleaner. 


—<—_— 





ST am but @ gatherer and dispeser ef other men’s: 
stuff.” . Warton. 
= 


At this time,'when a British expedition is actually! 

’ exploriug the polar regions, any thing connected 
with the.subject cannot fail to be interesting to 
the public... The following: Account: of Ancient 
Greenland, froman able work, just published, will 
we trust prove peculiarly acceptable to the readers 
of the Kaleidoscope. 





ANCIENT HISTORY OF GREENLAND. 





(From anew Work by Bernard O'Reilly. Esq.) 





The history of northern nations is much 
involved in the mists of antiquity, which, 
like the fogs constantly met with in northern 
regions, are apt to magnify objects beheld 
throagh sucha medium. The poems of Os- 
sian owe their beautiful imagery to such de- 


Geo. IL. and’.to remain indifferent, if the |nected with the European world. 


}{rom the King of Denmark, to proceed on 


whole context being little else than a tran- 
script from that memorable legend. ‘This 
writer dates the first discovery of Green- 
land by Europeans, in the year 982 of the 
Christian era ; and on his authority is found- 
ed the early history of Greenland, as con- 








With respect to the commentaries of Tor- 
fieus, much caution is advisable in admitting 
his details, as the state of science in the 
times in which he wrote, and the great dif- 
ficulties attending expeditions by sea in 
those rude ages, together with the exagge- 
ration that such adventures would naturally 
give rise to, must perplex or mislead. 

The writers of these times were possessed 
of a chivalrous spirit to,exalt the character! 
of theig countrymen, and .the .very. act of 
undertaking or effecting a voyage, was sufli- 
cient to afford the adventuring hero a dis-| 
tinguished place in the historical record of| 
the times. : 

The Danish Missionary Crantz has en- 
deavoured to make up for the deficiencies 
of his, predecessors ‘in relating the history 
of Greenland, That writer used the mate- 
rials of a primitive missionary, Egede, who 
published an account of his great and extra- 
ordinary endeavours to benefit the native 
Greenlanders. The difficulties Egede had’ 
to encounter, even in the outset of his un- 
dertaking, were excessive ; but, in 1721, he 
at length succeeded in obtaining permission 











his humane purpose, of communicating the 

ospel tidings to the supposed lost settlers 
trom Norway, who, in the stories of the 
day, were said to inhabit the eastern shores 
of Greenland, about the -sixty-fourth de- 
gree of North latitude. Accordingly, in 
the same year, the worthy and. pious mis- 
sionary arrived at Baal's River, being driven 





lineation; the Icelandic Annals, detailing 
splendours highly apochryphal, may be) 
looked upon as a venerable, Bue appropriate 
illustration of the same remark; and no! 
portion of the globe, with regard to early, 
times, affords more instances of such fond« 
ness for the sublime, than may be found in 
the History of Ireland. : 

Ancient Scandinavia also, on the weather- 
beaten and lichen-clad rock, presents many! 
Runic carvings expressive of the fame of ear-| 


lowers, became objects of deification. The, 
ruins of an extensive city on the banks of the! 
Irtish, excited the curiosity of some travel- 
lers, and ‘they there found vellum manu-~ 
scripts stored up, which were watched with 
religious care by the barbarous inhabitants 
ofthe ruins. ‘The travellers, however, con- 
trived to possess themselves of a few of those 
records ; and part, being sent to the French 
Academy, were deciphered as being some 
religious decrees written in an old Tartarian 
dialect, in ase about the age of Tamerlane, 
who, previously to his grand conquests in 
India, was nothing but a powerful northern 
lord. Modern Russia even owes to writers 
of polished talent, contemporary with the 
more improved state of that empire, rather 
than to the rude legends of her own inha- 
bitants, whatever of elegance is flung over} 
her early history. 

With regard to the present subject, the 
scantiness of matcrials to form an interest- 
ing history of Greenland, renders the un- 
dertaking unsatisfactory and ungracious ; 
but, with the reader's indulgence, so much 
shall be detailed as appears most. consistent 
with fact. ‘The particulars have been care-} 
fully selected from such authorities as are 
the most respectable on this head. 

Snorre Sturleggen, who lived in.the 12th 
century, is stated to have been the author 
of the Speculum Regale, a compilation of 
ancient Icelandic rhymes, collected in the 


year 1215. This is the first historic light 
to guide inquiry in the history of Greenland 


thither, rather than succeeding in his en- 
deavours'to gain the point of coast to which 
the prevailing traditions of the times direct- 
ed him., At the above placé, native Green- 


greatest reluctance to:any settlement, being 
made upon their shores. : o 
This account seems to ‘have but little 


repeats it. He.possessed 4 strong imagina-| 
tion, involved inall the Bible commentaries ; 


of much capacity of thought, appears net 
to have availed hiniself of the great and||] 
abundant materials fer observation, which 
his situation: afforded him, but was obliged 
to eke qut a tardy volume of ecclesiustical 
detail, to gratify his German patrons, : The 
confusion of dates in Crantz’s book is ex- 
tremely perplexing, and is calculated very 
mach tomisjead inquiry.: 

gions is also anfother source of difficulty in|}, 
the endeavour to procure accurate informa-||t 
tion regarding those countries from the na- | 
tives, and the harsh medium of the Danish 
language, and uncertain trausfer of intelli- 
geuce through the. Danish interpreter, ren- 
ders.an application.te that intent generally 
fruitless, or at best unsatisfactory. 


formation can be had from them regarding | ; 
‘the history of their nation. They are said 
tehave no “ oral, nor.written records” but 
some traces of tradition are cherished a- 
nyong them,*to encourage the rising genera- 
tion to imitate the exploits of some distin- 


age progenitor, who left a deathless|| j 


seals. Yet what can such tradition avail in 


the search for historic information ? 











intrudifg on their fishing haunts, renders it) t 
equally useless to seek from them any accu-' 
rate ac@ount of their present masters. On! 
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tpon which the best interests of society. 





‘The next writer to be noticed is Torfeus, | 


this point, the European historians remain 


the onl} resource. ' 





landers. were found, who expressed the|/lar people. 
which means persons of a diminutive size, 
} and which ‘tle reader will hereafter find is 
consonant to modern observation. . The 
weight even with @rantz, the writer who/| native Greenlandérs have amongst them 
some confused and imperfect accounts of 
of tl ne o the Kablunat, that is, the European, hav- 
ly heroes, who, in the admiration of their.fol-|| of the day, and, though evidently possessed || ing called them by the name of Karalit 

which, from their mede of omitting the first 


claim the discovery of Greenland, 
adinitted, that others had the werit of discovering 


by his ‘skill and intrepidity in killing ple of small stature already in’ podsexsion, 

Norwegian relatious go no bigher than the Bixty- 
Seard G ; ton With! River, on the west side, and the promontory of 
regard to the Green ander, such inquiry 18 || Herjolf’s Ness, in the sixty-third degree ie 
unavailipg ; and their dislike of strangers|| eastern side. The former was the principal place of 


Price dtd, 





The authors above referred to, namely, 
Snorro Sturleggen, who is said to be the 
writer of the “ Speculum Regale,” and 
his commentator Tortreus, and latterly, 
Egede, and his commentator Crantz, ap- 
pear to be the most distinguished amongst 


those who have.written of Greenland. The 
accounts of those writers fix the discovery 
of that country in the.year 982. But Clau- 
dius Christopherson, otherwise Lyscander, 
a divine, has conjectured the date of that 
event to be in the year 770. The latter 
rests on reference toa Bull of Pope Gregory 
IV. dated in the year $35, wherein the con- 


version of the Icelanders and Greenlanders 
is expeply committed to the first nortlierh 
apostle 


, named Ansgarius. 
These conjectures have much importance 


attached to them, as they lay the foundation 
of emigration from Europe at a very carly 
period, however unfixed that period may 
be. The subsequent acceunts refer genc- 


rally to other migrations from the same 


quarter, having various objects in view : 
some to propagate the Gospel anew ; others 
to retrace thie steps pointed out ‘by annals, 
at that time often copied in gilt character ; 
others again, urged by the leve of gain, to 
recover possession of such treasures as were 
reported to exist in those lands, of wine, 
honey, corn, and cattle. 
pursuits were concentrated under one head, 
the finding of Old or Lost Greenland. How 
such an inquiry became necessary shall be 
next the subiect of research. 


These various 


It appears from the carly accounts, that 


Eric Raude, an enterprising chieftain, by 
birth a: Norwegian, being com 
into banishment, was the first discoverer of 
Greenland. 
the following year, consisting of twenty- 
five ships, fourteen of which only. arrived. 
Where the point of destination lay, the sto- 
ry does not inform us; yet, wherever these 
adventurers landed, they found such people 
as answer the description of the Greenland. 
ers of the present day. 


lled to go 


An expedition was fitted out 


: present day. Thorfin, an Ice- 
landic chieftain, is said to have discovered 


Wineland, which is conjectured to be New- 
foundland, where’ he also met with a simi- 


They called them Skrillings, 


etter of words different from their own, 


bears a resemblance to Skreelling, and in 
some degree maintains the credit of the 
tradition. 


One remarkabje trait in the character of this peo- 


ple, is an insurmountable aversion to the preseyce 
of intruders ; aud such they consider every one who 
is not of their own nation. 


In whatever manner 


+ sy ate they and the new comers agreed, whether i 
reas a be } 8 a ’ ver adoptin 

Thé cold which prevails in the arctic re their usual measure, of withdrawing to a meen 

listance to leave the helpless strangers to perish, or ° 


© retire from their fisheries, is vot related. . lyar 


Beer, an carly historian, mentions, that Greenland 
was inhybited and tilled both ou the eastern and 
western sides, in the fgurtventh century, This is 
further confirmed by another statement, which re- 
presents Lief, the son of Eric Rande, coming, to 
Norway in 999, to report on the state of Greenland. 
Adam Bremensis, who wrote in the eleventh centu- 


As to the poor Greenlanders, little in-||'” makes mentive of Lief having discovered New- 


oundland, in the year 1001, aud went the year fol- 
owing to Greenland, probably on his father’s course, 


and met with Skracliings in boats. 


Accounts thus far considered, may, ina great de. 


gree, establish the fact of the Norwegians aud Lee. 


anders baving been the first Evropeaus who can 
Yet it mast be 


t before them ; fe: the former visitors found a peo 
‘Lhe 


ourth degree, which is about the entrance to Baal’s 


he colony ; and between these two points were situ. 


ate qumerous little settlements, at present said to 
be indicated by their ruins, the largest of which ave 


isible on the south eastern extremity of the country 
, 


between Staten Hook aud Frobishci’s Straits. These 


wins, Of chureles aud large dwellings, are a fur 
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ther support to the foregoing statement; but the 
natives about Baal’s River, whea asked for the ex- 
plavation of the name of a particular place there, 
it as the place where men shot arrows 7 
ove another” Here then it appears the extirpation 
ef the Europeans began, which was carried round | 
the settlements in savage fury by the Skrillings, | 
until the country became their own-again ; or if any 
survived the massacre, cold, privations, and despair, | 
must have effected their destruction. 
Ia the fourteenth century, the Skraellings suddenly 
tnade their appearance in great fumbers in West 


deseribe 


Greenland , and their first onset produced the death lever, have been misapplied. i 1 Q 
Iceland be correct, the appellation of that island is 
derived from the immense quantities of ice annually 
driven on its shores; but no season of the year pre- 
sents the aspect of Greenland (with the exception 
of rocky faces of mountains fronting a southern sun) 
without the presence of a cloak of snow, or a chil- 
It is true, the elevated lands iu 
Greenland produce in themselves such an absorption 
of solar heat, during the summer months, as to 
make the atmosphere insupportably sultry at certain 
hours, and during particular winds; but vegetation 
has not there sufficient life to warrant the use of 
such an application of the epithet green, as charac- 
terizing the general aspect of the country. 

In examining into this part of the subject, recourse 
must be had to other means of elucidation than such 
conjecture, and, ia the language of the natives, a 
criterion is discoverable. 
an expression for the sun which bears but little re- 
semblance to any term in language hitherto regard- 
Suceanuk is their term for the luminary that 
brings them back their fishing months with his pre- 


of eighteen Norwegians, This petty war continued 

lung enough to obtain for the country the name of 
Old ov Lost Greenland among Europeans; and the | 
natives still remember the war of extermination car- 
ried on by their forefathers with the Kablunet, that | 
is, the European intruders, and their having bravely 

killed or expelled the invaders. 

To another cause may also be attributed this ca- 
tastrephe. In the year 1350, a great plague deso- 
lated vearly all Europe, but ravaged most severely in | 
the northern countrics, Possibly the ruinous effects || 
vf this pestilence may have reached Greenland, and || 
destroyed the scanty colomes there. Excessive | 
cold is known to approximate, in its effects, to ex- 
cessive heat; and to this cause, principally, is attri- 
buted the numerous and civilized population of Ice- 
lund having been swept away during a similar visit- 
ation The journal of Bishop Egede records a 
similar waste of haman life among the natives, 
which he wituessed to be produced by the baneful 
contagion of the stuall pox, intreduced by the crews | 
of some ships that conveyed thither a Moravian | 
mission, in the year 1733, and which raged from! 
September in that year, till the June following. At 
one place alone, 200 fam lies of Grecnlanders were 
catoil, leaving only cighteen survivors, 

Phat the period of the former pestilence must have 
been singularly calamitous, is evident from the dis- 
appearance of an extensive island in the sorthern 
Atlante, peopled with polished inhabitants dwetling 
in a hundred towns, which, shortly after its discove- 
ry, was suddenly overwhelmed in the ocean, and 
lisapp arcd, with every living creature on its sur 





ed. 








sence 


tion, 








lace 

About that time, the spirit of discovery was much 
indulged, end almost every country produced ardent | 
adeeutaurcrs The people of Britain and Ireland 
were net inactive in this respect; the latter being 
ropresented as trading to West Priceland, the island 
atove neutioned, for the eake of the fisheries. As 








ling curtain of ice. 


and colonization of a fine and fertile soil, afterwards 
stadded with a hundred towns, have been more ip- 
propriately and significantly applied than to ‘he 
barren peaks about Staten Hook, or Cape Farewell, 
or such other parts of southern Greenland, as mist 
naturally present themselves first over the horizon 
to the eye of the voyager. 

From the pen of one of the writers on this subject, 
we are told that the name Greenland was given to 
the countries where the Norwegians ventured to ix 
their settlements, in contradistinction to the bleak |! .oidiers 

and snow-clad mountains of Iceland. Both, how- pon the 
If the early annuals of 


This barmless race have 


In this his retirement southwards, the north- 


|Jern people say, * Succanuk is gone to Saccanunga :” 
by this they describe all the lands where their fish- 
eries are suceessful. 
synonyme for Succananga may be traced to the lan- 
guage of nations very remote from this truly original 
people may appear matter of interesting specula- 


Now through what source a 


A classical reader, familiar with the works of 
Greek and Roman writers, will recollect that an 
epithet for the noon-day Apollo, when clad in Latin 
jform, isGrynwus, Grynwus Apollo forms an adu- 
jlatory invocation in the prayer of Eneas, who was 
jat once a priest and prince, according to the Phrygian 
mythological system. 
stowed much and very extraordinary labour on the 
subjcct of antiquities, particularly those referable 
|| to eastern origin, has fixed on the word Grian, of 


General Vallancy, who be- 


no eosting history of Ireland makes mention of this |! Irish or Celtic signification, as it may be received, 


¢ :cumstance, the doubt may be lessened by stating, 
Coat it was part of the policy of Queen Elizabeth to 
deprive that island of her records, by which proba- 
bly more mischief was done to the great cause of 
history, than could be balanced by the little triumph 
vt hombling a nation’s pride. 

Columbus, on entering on lis immortal pursuit, 

we to Biitain to carry bis purpose by kingly as- | 

He was refused the protection he sought ; || 
cad Spein profited by hisdisappoiutment. The two 
uoble Venetians, following his example, obtained a 
ship in Treland, and sailed to West Friesland, which 
(hele strprise at fading populous and flourishing, 
caused them to announce as having been by thes 
fist discovered, ‘The names of these Venetians are | 
Nicholas aud Anthony Zeni: their discovery is dated | 
in 1380 This island, West Friesland, was laid 
cown io the fifty cig ith degree, between Leeltod and 
Greenland, Itas said to have been touched at by 
Frobisher, in one of his voyages iv search of gold in 
Creculaud. ‘This spot is now marked on the charts 
us occupying an extensive and dangerous tract of 
ocean, aud is named the Sunken Land of Buss 
Mariners are studiously careful to avoid it. It is, 
sn tempestuous weather, covered by a bigh and ter- 
rile sea, When humane reflection comes to con- 
touplate this awfal event, considerations of the 
uvost painful description must arise, 

‘The darkvess in whieh the vorthers histary in- 
volwos the fate of this island, is peculiarly uninviting 
to accurate research, That there has been a West 
(riesland is by no means doubtful; and that such a 
country was not the Greenland of late note, is equal- 
ly certain, ‘The population in the hundred towns of 
tis island, placed so far north as represented, and 
s» far to the avuthward of Iceland, was well worthy 
the notice of the historians of the time, The mind, 
however rade, in viewing the waves that still tower 
over its waste, must sicken at the contemplation, 
‘Che site cau only come within the casual glance of 
the wary mariner; andin the latitude of the Sunken 
Lond sucha man is guided by his fears to avoid the 
dangerous spot, Valleys of dreadful soundings, 
and peaks of tremendous and destructive contact, 
buried in the ocean water, forbid an exact inquiry 
r garding its actual position. That the island in 
question has been there, about the time mentioned, 
facts turbid us to disbelieve; whilst its fearful dis 
appearauee very naturally prevents the rarely pas- 
® ag stranger from exploring the actual depths there- 
abouts, inorder tu determine the dangerous circum- 
e'ances of the ground, 

Quave? May not this land of Bass, so sunken, 
hear some probable reference to the Old or Lost 
Crcentand, or the Atulantis of the Greek writers? 
tt would not be easy to disprove this 

It certauly must appear matter of surprise, that 
the pame of those countries should still be Green 
food, thoagh even in less or wore degree the pecu- 

uo scene of suow andice, The accounts, on which 
popular belief has hitherto rested, inform the pub 
bc by making a comparison between those regions 


Succanuk—the Sun, 
Grian—Apollo, or the Sun. Grianland—Land of the Sun. 

The Land of the Sua, or Sunny-land, as famili- 
arly may be said, corresponds with the simple appel- 
lation which the natives give their country. The 
adventurers who caine in aftertimes toseek the same 
shores, net probably understanding the meaning of 
the term, yet spelling the word as they could from 
hearing it often repented, were inciiwed to’ write 
Grianland in their mode Gréevtand, which sounds 
very vearly alike, but in the language of Denmark 
has vo reference to the original, and hence the ab- 
surdity of such a name as Greenland to countries 
comparatively destitute of every product ‘of nature 
that gives a green luxuriance and vegetative beauty 
to more southern climates. 

The brief view of the subject thus laid down will 
suffice for such as are desirous to examine the more 
immediate purpose of this work, 
most every explored portion of the globe crowd the 
shelves of libraries, and are at the band of the hourly 
reader, The man, bowever, who scans human na- 
ture, who studies his connexion with the correlevant| 
parts of creation, aud who weighs his destinies, his 
responsibilities, his value im the great scale of being, 
will not be content with words alone, how plausibly 
soever authenticated. 
as grounded on observation, denies 6 quiet, until 
doubt can be excluded by experience. 
vels, studies, deeply reflects, makes wp his mind, 
and passes judgment. 
guide of any one intruding on public opinion, Jt 
is the same principle that exalts the British jurispru- 
dence above that of every people on earth, in the 
heaven-born system of the trial by jury. Every ho- 
nest man so seated is an Alfred, as cach individual 
there forms his own opinion. 

Such reflections actuated the mind of the writer 
of the following sheets previous to his undertaking. 
Vhe object of enquiry appeared highly important. 
It seemed also iavolyed in mach mystery; aud its 
developement was viewed as matter of meritorious 
pursuit. A voyage to Davis's Straits was therefore 
undertaken for the purpose of obtaining satisfactory 
information on many points of natural history, bi- 
therto untouched, or which had not been sufficiently 
elucidated. 
of such a nature, as left more for observation than 
a progress of discovery should be accompanied with. 
The reader, however, may rest assured, that what} 
shall be submitted is accurate, and such as many,| 
enjoying the indulgences of warmer regions, would) 
feel little inclation to witness. 


|heing epithetically expressive of the strongest power 
jof the sun, which is synonimous among all ancient 
‘nations with the Apollo of Grecian mythology. To 
avoid, therefore, invidious refereuce as to intercourse 
lwith the Greenlanders, it may-be fairly admitted, 
lthat the synonyme, by whatever voyager to these 
| parts communicated, is justly explained by the above 
terms: let us view them in connexion : 


Succanunga—Greenland. 


Histories of al 


A wish to witness the facts, 
de tries, tra- 


Such a rule should be the 


The circumstances of the voyage were 








and the islund of leetand, whence the early navi 
eaturs sailed westward, Strange, that at a time 
when #sotne imagtoary hero, worthy of Renic record, 
some such man as Flokko is reported to have been, 
did not divect his followers to a place of such natu | 
yal imoertance as West Friesland must have been, 
sy contivoous, und so much towards the genial 
south, We must conchide, that the island su de 
signated, the Ataleotis of the Greeks, or the famed 
t'itime Thule, should have stood ur move note thar | 
to esce pe the observation of men sathng for strange | 
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Hullgate, during the revolutionary ; 
|} is believed to have had on board a considerable quantity 
| of specie at the time she sunk, and they 
| would iu that event, that ir, the discovery § mined to have it, if it is to be found. 


Madame Krudenor lives undisturbed on her estates in 
Livonia, and continues her religious exercises without 
any impediment.  univel 
sal toleration and liberty of conscience prevailing in 


This is another proef of the univer- 





A company of adventurers of the city of New York,| 


engeged with a diving bell, in looking into 
of die British frigace Hussar, which sunk in 
war. ‘The Hussar 


appear detcr- 


THE KENTUCKIANS, AND THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 








Tt is impossible to read the account of the famous 
Indian Chief, as related in No. V. of your interesting 
new work, without having the feelings strongly excited. 
While we lament the'fate of the brave Tecumsen, 
we are almost overcome with horror and indignation, 
at the ferocious outrages committed by the Kentucky 
i lifeless body of the Indian hero. ‘That 
men possessing the advantages of civilization and free- 
dom—men calling themselves christians—should in- 
dulge in the savage practice of scalping a fallen foe— 
nay, should, by a refinement in “‘ ferocious pleasure,” 
afterwards cut the skin from the body of their victim, 
as a trophy of valour, is indeed astonishing, and exhi- 
bits such an instance of shocking barbarism as can 
scarcely be paralleled, and almost exceeds credibility. 

J must, however, confess, that a knowledge of the 
Kentuckians, acquired during a residence of almost 
two years among them, will not permit me to question 
the accuracy of the account, so far as this ferocious 
feeling is concerned. I had frequent opportunities, 
while in this part of the country, tor hearing the most 
vulgar epithets applied to the poor Indians; and on se- 
veral occasions, when engaged in their defence, | have 
been unblushingly told, that the whole race ought to be 
exterminated, and that he would be entitled to the high- 
est honour and reward, who should destroy the great- 
est number of them! In the heat of debate, I have 
seen my opponent rise frem his seat, and, with an un- 
common glow of animation on his countenance, boast 
how many savages he had shot, and how often his 
sword had been drenched in Indian blood! To whom 
ought the epithet savage, in this case, to be applied ? 
Alas, how much larger does the mote seem in the eye 
of the poor Indian, than the beam in that ef the highly 
privileged Kentuckian? 

It always appeared to me, when in this, as well as 
other States of the Union, that the Americans had a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Indian character.— 
‘They have had but little acquaintance with each other, 
except as avowed and most implacable enemies. ‘They 
have seldom come into contact, unless when engaged 
in the horrors of the most sanguinary wars. And it is 
certainly an unfortunate circumstance for both parties, 
that a suspension of hostilities has never been succeed- 
ed by all the natural and usual advantages of a state of 
peace. ‘lo the benefits of murual and confidential in- 
tercourse, each remains too much a stranger; so that 
the asperities occasioned by the evil effects of war, are 
never entirely removed by the pacific arts. Hence it 
is, that jealousy is a prevailing feeling in the breasts of 
both the civilized and the uncivilized American, in 
whatever regards cach ether. This is particularly the 
case with a few tribes of the Indians; a striking in- 
stance of which came, atone time, under my own ob- 
servation, and was as follows. 

During the time I was at Frankfort, in Kentucky, 
the town was honoured with the company of five or 
six Chickasaw Indians. As it was deemed an act of 
policy, on the part of government, to maintain a friend- 
ly appearance with the “ Indian degs,” a formal invi- 
tation was given them, to spend a little of their-time 
iss Frankfort, and a suitable sum of money was appro- 
priated for their suppert: a room in the state house 
was also allowed them for their accommodation, and 
other marks of attention were liberally bestowed upon 
them. ‘his compliment appeared to be duly appreci- 
ated by the uncultivated strangers; for although it en- 
abled them to indulge in their ardent passion for whis- 
key, it did not in the Jeast diminish their distrust of 
those who supplied it. On several occasions | witnessed 
their drunken revelries, while in the capital of Ken- 
tucky, when I uniformly observed that one of the par- 
ty was perfectly sober. This fact furnished me with 
a decisive proof of the perpetual suspicion under which 
ey still laboured ; and when I considered the force 
of their attachment to spirituous liquors, I was enabled 
to form some idea of the strength of their jealousy.— 
Each one of the party kept watch in his turn; and I 
have the testimony of their enemies, that no one ever 
betrayed his trust. No consideration, it is said, will 
induce the centinel, on these occasions, to indulge his 
thirst for the intoxicating beverage ; though, at all other 
times, he appears tu have an unconquerable propensity 
for it. I have been assured that an Indian once gave a 
horse for as much whiskey as he could drink in a fit of 
intoxication; and yet I have no doubt but the same 
man would entirely refrain from it, if his honour and 
duty required it, when among his white friends. 

‘The cause of this jealousy and distrust must exist 
some where ; and I am not aware that it is so likely to 
be found any where, as in the conduct of tbeir unwel- 
come neighbours. It is to be lamented that, in too 
many instances, the Indians have been unjustly dispos- 
sessed of the country which gave.them birth. Even 
the settlement of Kentucky was made in violation of 
an existing treaty, solemnly tatified at Fort Stanwix, 
inthe year 1768. In this treaty it was stipulated, that 
“ this tract of country should be reserved for the Indians 
to hunt upon, until they and the crown of England 





should otherwise agree.” ‘That original right, which 
arises from priority of possession, and which, with 
others, has in all ages generally been held sacred, was 
wholly disregarded with them. In a word, all the usual 
obligations, the force of which even despotic states 
have acknowledged, were trampled upon by a people 
boasting of their freedom. Can we, then, wonder at 
the hostilities of these poor unlettered savages? Ra- 
ther, is it not a matter of surprise that a spirit of hatred 
and revenge should ever have given place to a more 
friendly disposition? Yet this has been the fact: many 
instances of this feeling have come to my knowledge. 
Jealous asthe Indians are of their white intruders, it 
is well known that the rights of hospitality are never 
either denied or violated, in time of peace. And surely 
the period of war is not the moment for forming a 
moral estimate of any people; if it were, the charac- 
ter of very few civilized nations would bear the test of 
la rigid examination. To select such a time, then, for 
the purpose of stamping everlasting infamy on the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal natives of the American 
forests, is an addional act of injustice towards them. 
It must be confessed, thac their mode of carrying on 
war is very revolting to our feclings-eas EVERY mode 
ought to be; but when we reflect on the injustice they 
have suffered ; when we consider that they may be im- 
pressed with the same conviction, as they really seem | 
to be, that the horrid practice of sculping their ene- 

mies is absolutely necessary to their political, if not 
totheir physical, existence; and when we char(iab!y 

admit, that the absence of that knowledge, and of 
those more liberal and enlightened views which we 

possess, are denied to them, we shull certaudy be cis- 
posed to make every allowance for their coaduct, and 
to admire them forthe good qualities which they ma- 

















ought never to have existed, it is time that the Ken, 
tuckians should cease to calumniate those whom th 
have oppressed, and should endeavour to atone for the 
injustice they have committed, by the most humane ang 
friendly intercourse. 
Chowbent, Sept. 1818. J. S, 
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LITERARY TRIFLING. 


-—e - 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 
To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 


Inclosed you will receive an cenigmatical letter. 
and though it cannot be styled a literary or poltticg| 
communication, yet J trust it will fiud a place jy 
your valuable publication. Your chief aim bein 
innocent recreation, combined with meatal improve. 
ment, I venture to send it yon, ander the impres. 
sion that it may amuse if not instruct. Assuring you 
of my good wishes for the increased circulatio, 
of the Kaleidoscope, and complimenting you on the 
very appropriate title you have selected, (for it 
every week exhibits beautics of a different hue), | 
remain, 

Your friend and constant reader, 

Liverpool. E. Hi. 


Knowing the interest you take in the passing 
events of this changing period, I send you the fo. 
lowing iutelligence, which, though it may seen 
strange, you inay depend upon its being true. Lay 
July there came a stranger to Mr, ———— iu a mise.) 
rable condition indeed, barefvoted, bareheaded, 
without breeches or coat, and crying in a lamentabk 
and pitiful manner. You must think they wer 
much alarmed; not only they, but the whole neigh 
bourhood, and Mrs. ————— was so dreadfully af 
fected with the manner of his coming, that sh 
almost fainted away, took to her bed, and was ex. 
tremely ill, indeed she is net yet fully recovered 
However her husband, who is a very affectionate 
and kind man, tovk compassion ou the stranger, ir 
deed if some. one had not, he must bave died, fe 
he was so weak, he covld not possibly go tot 
next town, Mrs. ——— was as willing as him 
that the poor creature should be harboured and take 
care of, which you will say was very commendable 
They entertained him, and clothed him from head 
to foot, though they never saw him before, but whut 
could they do? Although the neighbours showed 
compassion by words, yet not une of them broughi 
so much as an old hat to put on him; however, lis 
hospitable friends let him want for nothing. Yeu 
will want to know what sort ofa fellow this is; wher 
he came from; and why he came in such a manner’ 
I will give you the following description, and a bet 
ter you could not have from himself. 

After things were settled a little, and he had he 
warmed and clothed, several people talked to tin, 
as many have done since, but not a word could 
got out of him, about where he came from, o 
what he came there for; what was bis name; ¢t 
what countryman he was ?—neither threatenings nw 
promises have any efiect upon him. However, they 
gave him a name, namely, Moses. His disposition 
is such, that no seurrilous language will move hin; 
if you call Lim rogue or villain, he will laugh in you 
face: you will say then, he is very good natured; 
but, at other times, he is so peevish, we cannot 
please him. As to politics, he docs not acknowledg 
King George for his king, but who it is he would 
have reign he does not say, however, he does no 
seem attached to the advocates for parliamentan 
reform, nor dees he appear to be a supporter of th 
Right Honourable Placeman, nor does he conct 
with the measures of Government. Aa to his re: 
gion it is hard to say what it is. However, I thin 
he is nearer perfection than John Wesley himself, y 
no methodist; and | am sure he is uo papist, for 
disregards all supremacy, so he is not for prelacy; 
neither does he pay any regard to the authority 
the presbytery, so he is no presbyterian, yet he hy 
a vast regard for birth privileges, and draws most 
his comforts from thence” — Perhaps you think hei 
an unsound independent: IT aaswer, No; for he de 
not like infant sprinkling. What in the world, y 
say, can he be?—he is a baptist.—No, he is not, 
he has a greater aversion to dipping than sprinkligy 
You perhaps will think him a quaker: I answe 
No; he has ne notion of their whim, or enthusiast 
spirit. Neither is hea deist; for he does not det 
divine revelation. Nor is he au atheist. Buti 
what all the world, save two, have been,’ He 
what no man is or can be. As to his person, he| 
an engaging countenance, very fair; his eyes brig 
light-coloured, like flax, as if he was very youny} 
but then, he has never a tooth in his head,’ as if 
was very old; yet his having ho teeth does not afft 
his speech, for he is very fluegt, and never 's 
without the greatest propriety. 

Perhaps you may consider him a lisus natu 
or, rather, a non-descript ; but, however, what 
he may be, coald you see him, you would find eve 
thing correspond with the above account, un 
there be a considerable alterationin bim. He is li 
a traveller, Who, haviug been used to all manner 
company, is never bashful; and as for bis profici 
cy iv languages, if you speak to hin ia Greek, 4 
brew, or Latin, he can answer you full as well as 
English, which is his mother-tongue.. 

Teaving you to unravel the abuve mystery, whi 
is faithfully aud accurately related, I remain, 

YOUR CONSTANT READER 
A solution is requested. 





= = - ~ AT TS —~ ~~ 
Recipe for Making Ginger Becr.—Mix one ounce 
ginger wwder, half an oance of-cream of tartar, ¢ 
femon sliced, two pounds of lump sugay, and one 
of water together; simmer it over the fire for half 


| hour, and ferment it in the usual manner, with a tad 


spoonful of yeast; then bottle it close for use, in 
pau or pint stone bottles, such as are used for 
water; in a few days it will be fitio drink. 











nifest in a period of tranquillity, rather than co condemn 


them for the evil passions engendered by the demon of i 


* war. Ingtead, therefore, of following an cxample whict 


_A strawberry, measuring five inches and a half! 
ciremnference, was lately gathered in the garden of 
L. Herbert, Esq. of Dolevorgan, Moatgomeryshiz, 
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t the Ken, ON THE WASTE OF LIFE. 
whom t a 
wos In the last volume of Dr. Franklin’s Memoirs, is 
7" the following article on ** The Wasteof Life.” 
1s + Amergus was a gentleman of good estate, he was 
—_ bred to no business, ome oe nes — aig - 
PY waste his hours agreeably; he had no reli or the 
a proper works of life, nor any taste for the improve- 
ments of the mind; he y eey generally ten hoars of 
the four and twenty in bed, he dozed away two or 
ers.) three more on his couch, and as many more were dis- 
: solved in geod liquor every evening, if he met with 
ICOPE, company. of hisown bumour. Thus he made a shift 












to wear off ten years of his life since the paternal 
estate fell into his hands. One evening as he was mus- 


cal letter; ing alone, his thoughts happened to take a most un- 
v politics) usual turn, for they cast a glance backward, and he be- 
1 place iy gan to reflect. on his manner of life. He bethought 
aim being to himself what a number of beings have been made 
| improve. a sacrifice of to sepport his carcase, and how much 
1e impres. corn and wine had been mingled with these offerings; 


and he set himself to compute what he had devoured 
since he came to the age of a man. 
«About a dozen feathered creatures, small and 
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¥ ‘- the great, have one week with another,’ said he, ‘given up 
> (for it their lives to prolong mine, which, in ten years amounts 
ut hue), | to at least six thousand.’ 
«¢ Fifty sheep have been sacrificed in a year, with 
vader, half a hetacomb of black cattle, that I might have the 
E. i. choicest parts offered weekly upon my table. Thus 
a thousand beasts out of the flock and herd, have been 
slain in ten years’ time to feed me, besides what the 
e passi forest has supplied me with. Many hundreds of fishes 
yu the fol. have in all their varieties been robbed of life, for my 
may seen repast, and of the smallest fry some thousands. 
ue. Lay “*A measure of corn would hardly suffice me fine 
in a mise. flour enough for a month’s provision, and this arises to 
reheaded, above six score bushels; and many hogsheads of wine 
: and other liquors have passed through this body of 
amentabl mine=this wretched strainer of meat and drink ! 
hey were «And what have I done all this time for God or 
ole neigh -man? What a vast profusion of good things upon an 
dfully af. useless life and a worthless liver! There is rot the 
that sh meanest creature among all those which I have de- 
d was ex. voured, but what hath answered the end of its creation 
ecovered. better than I. It was made to support human nature, 
Tectionate and it hath done so. Every crab and oyster J have 
anger, in eat, and every grain of corn I have devoured, hath 
and WP filled up its place in the rank of beings with more pro- 
sca! priety than I have done. Oh, shameful waste of life 
go tot and time?’ in short, he carried on his mora! reflections 
as him with so fast and severe a force of reason, as constrained 
and take him to change his whole course of life, to break off 
mendable his follies at once, and to apply himself to gain some 
rom head useful knowledge, when he was more than thirty years 
but whet of age. He lived many following years with the cha- 
rs showed racter of a werthy man and an excellent Christian ; he 
» broughi died with a peaceful conscience, and the tears of his 
wever, country were dropped upon his tomb. The world that 
Tagg knew the whole series of his life, were amazed at the 
ng. . You mighty change. They beheld him as a wonder of 
85 Where reformation, while he himself confessed and adored 
- manner the divine power and mercy, which had transformed 
and a bet. him from brute to man. 
“ But this was a single instance, and we may almost 
had hea ventureto write Miracle upon it. Are there not num- 
d to bin, bers, in this degenerate age, whose lives tbus run to 
cout utter waste, without the least tendeucy to usefulness ?’ 
from, o — = 
name; ¢t DR. MITCHELL. 
nings no moore 
ever, they (From the American Papers.] 
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Frankford, July 17. 
We have been favoured by a friend with the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the celebrated Dr 
SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, to a gentleman in ‘this 
town, which, from its literary and philosophical 
complexion, we are authorised to pyblish, 









“ New York, June 18, 1818.—Kentucky is a re- 
markable portion of the globe. Its caverns afford 
mummies, more curious than those of Egypt, which 


, his re illustrate the history of her native tribes, the rude 
+ I thin Tartars of the north, who overcame the milder and 
mself, y more cultivated Malays of the south, 
st, for hi The city of Geneva, in Switzerland, is perhaps the 
- prelacy; most literary place in Europe. It has done honour 
thority to American research on the subject of the antiqui- 
‘et he ha ties aud migrations of the Indigines. By a very late 
oman despatch | learn, that Eusebius Salverte has trans 
tink hei Jated into French, and published in the Bibliotheque 
or he do Universelle, my opinions on the sameness of origin 
orld, 3 and bluod among the Arctic or Tartar races of men 
s not, in America and Asia; and on the identity of origin 
rinkl and descent in the Australasian or Malay tribes of 
1 aneee the two great continents, and of the inteérjacent 
husiast Pacific islands. 
vot d Kentucky, by virtue of its saline wells, reported 
But i to me, has been pronounced by me to bear av 













Hei snalegy to the Nifrian Pools situated west of the 


n, het river Nile. ‘There the same water holds in solution 
es brig both the carbonate and muriuls of soda; and the 
y youn same obtains in your Green River region. 

as if Keatucky more than equals Iudia by its strata of 
not afie’ saltpetre, The mineral formation, on Sandy River, 


I believe, that contains the nitrate of polavh, is a 
very extraordinary mass of rock.—The specimens | 
Possess are peculiar, and have no parallel known to 
mic, on the face of the globe. 

The fossil remains of mastadoris, or mammoths, 
&s our people call them, which your State has exhi- 
hited, are not surpassed by any thing of the sort in 
the world; except, perhaps, the relics of the same 
sort disinterred abundantly oa the right bank of the 
Hudson, at different distances between thirty and 
cighty miles from the place where I am now writing. 
They afford curious facts fur oar consideration, on | 
the creatures which preceded us, as inhabitants of | 
the soil we now occupy. 

The national ship, to carry 74 guns, now con- 
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grand spectacle 1 have mude her several visits, 
aud intend shortly another. 


structing at the navy-yard, in this vicinity, is a|| 


_ . THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Antiquittes. 


-POa--. 
THE PHRASE, A MONTH’S MIND TO DOA 
THING, ILLUSTRATED. 


_—_— 


It is often said by those who have a great desire to 
have or to do something, and that they have ‘a month’s 
mind to do 2t,” an expression which may perhaps be 
explained by a reference to the following extract from 
the will of Thomas Windsor, which was dated in the 
year 1479, 

“ Item, 1 will that I have brennyng, at my burying 
and funeral service, four tapers, and twenty-two 
torches of.wax, every taper to conteyn the weight of 
ten pounds, and every torch sixteen pounds, which I 
will that twenty-four men, and wel 
hold,’ as well at the tyme of my burying, as at my 
monethe’s minde. 

“ Ttem, I will, that at my menethe’s minde done, the 
said four tapers be delivered to the church-wardens, 


Ce 
“+ And that there be 100 children within the age of 
16 years to be at my monethe’s minde, to pray for my 
soul.<—That against my monethe’s minde, the candles 
bren before the rude in the parish church. 
“‘ Also, that at my monethe’s minde, my executors 


provide 20 priests to sing placebo, dirige, gc. 

The Monethe’s minde mentioned in this extract, was 
a service performed for the dead, one month after their 
decease;. there were also Week's minds and Year's 
minds, which were services for the dead performed at 
the end of a week and of a year. 

The word minde signified remembrance, therefore, 
amonth’s mind, was a remembrance after a month, a 
year’s mind, a remembrance after a year. The phrase 
month’s mind, survived the custom of which it was 
the name, and’ the words being still remembered as 
coupled, when their original meaning was almost for- 
gotten, it is easy to conceive that a person who had a 
strong desire to a thing, might instead of saying J have 
a mind to it, say | have a month's mind to it, as mean- 
ing something more. 

i <a 

Ancient Hospitality.—Seme idea may be formed of 
the profuse and magnificent style of ancient living, 
from that memorable vestige of old hospitality, West- 
y minster Hall, which we are told was built by William 
Rufus for his diniug-room. Hugh Despenser, the el- 
der, in the reign of Edward II. in a petition presented 
by him to Parliament, enumerates, amongst the con- 
eats of his larder, 600 bacon-hogs, 80 carcasses of beef, 
and 600 sheep, of which he had been despoiled by the 
depredations of bis enemies.—There is an account ex- 
tant of the expenditure of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
grandson to Henry III. for one year (1315), from which 
it appears that he paid in that period, on the score of 
his household establishment alone, a sum equal to 
£109,635 of our present money. Among the items of 
this acount are upwards of 184 tuns, or 368 pipes ef 
wine, which cost him, however, something less than 
5s. 84. or £4 5s. of our present money, per pipe.— 
During the reign of Richard I. 10,000 persons sat down 


disposed, shall j eminence. 





Biographical Potices, 


~~ pp aa 
THE RAPHAEL OF CATS. 
} (Translated from a French Journal.) 
—=>— 


Gottfried Mind, a painter, deservedly celebrated for 
his extraordinary success in the delineation of bears and 
cats, died lately, at Bern, in Switzerland. He was a 
pupil of Frendenberger; and his extraordinary talents 
'in the representation of various species of animals, but 
Se egg those above mentioned, in paintings in water 
colours, are attested not only by numerous productions 
_ in the port-folios of various amateurs at 
Aurich, and Basle, but also by the high encomiums 
upon his performances by artists of the highest 
Madame Lebrun, of Paris, the first female 

inter living, never failed, in her-journeys through 
Switzerland, to purchase several of Mind's performances, 
declaring that they were real master-pieces of their kind. 
It was she who first gave to our artist the appellation of 
Le Raphael des Chats, which he has ever since retained, 
and by which strangers enquired for him at Bern. Mind 
was worthy of this name, not only on account of the 
correctness of his drawings of those animals, and the true, 
though dignified, delineation of their forms, but also on 
account of the life and = which he transfused into 
them in his pictures. The — and individual 
ph ysiognomy which distinguishes each of his cats ;—the 
ialf-fawning half-tiger look which is common to them 
all ;—the graceful movements of his kittens, three or four 
of which are sometimes represented sporting about the 
mother ;—the silky hair, which looks as if you could 
blow it up: in a word, whatever is characteristic of. the 
animal, we find in his works, with such truth and com- 
plete illusion, that the spectater would scarcely be sur- 
prised if the eyes of his figutes began to roll,—if the 
paws were raised for a spring,—and the well known cry 
were to issue from the paper. The affection of Mind for 
the feline race might be termed fraternal. When he 
was at work, a favourite puss generally sat by his side, 
and a kind of conversation was kept up between them, 
partly in words and partly by gestures. He was often 
seen employed at his table with an old cat on his lap, 
and two or three kittens upon beth shoulders, or in the 
hollow formed at the back of his neck by the inclination 
of his head, while the whole family purred forth their 
delight, at having found such comfortable quarters, in 
sounds resembling those of a spinning-wheel. Thus 
encumbered, he would sit for hours together at his work, 
and abstain from every motion that could in the least 
incommode his beloved favourites. In 1809, the general 
massacre of cats at Berne rendered their friend almost 
inconsolable: eight hundred of those animals were 
slaughtered in the space of twenty-four hours, because 
one had gone mad and bitten others. Mind had indeed 
carefully concealed and preserved his darling Minette, 
but the melancholy sight, which every moment met his 
view, of dead or living cats, carried by men, maids, or 
boys, to the skinner, wounded his heart. In winter 
evenings, Mind used to amuse himself with carvin 
bears, cats, and other animals, in miniature, out of wild 
chesnut-tree, with such accuracy and skill that they had 


of his 
Bern, 
‘passed 





to table every day in the royal household: and of 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, it is related that, when he 
came'to London, his retinue was so considerable, that 
six oxen were eaten by them for a breakfast !—‘* Oh! 
the roast beef of Old Engiand!!!" 





Germany.—A considerable quantity of bones, of large 
size, were discovered last year, buried in the earth, in 
ithe neighbourhood of the village of Tiede, near Bruns- 
|wick. ‘They were examined by M. Dahne, who appears 
'to have distinguished parts of the skeletons of five cle- || 
phants. ‘There were nine tusks among them, one of || 
| which was fourteen feet in length, another eleven, and | 
imany grinders, in which the enamel was arranged ex- } 








| plete head of a rhinoceros, with the horn and tecth, was || 
also found, very little altered, and likewise the horns of | 
two kinds of stags. .Mr. Dahne, in endeavouring to ac- || 
count for this accumulation of bones, belonging to dif- || 
ferent animals, supposes that the animals existed in im- | 
mense islands; that some great revolution of the globe | 
|inundated their habitations, and forced them to the high- || 
est spot for shelter from the waters; that the waters |) 
still rising, they all perished together ; that the perish- 
lable parts of their carcases were carried away by the 
jwaters, and that an earthy deposition soon cnve oped 
|the bones, and left them nearly in the state they are 
now found. 








The Two Highlanders.—Vhere are now, or a: least 
were, a few years ago, living at the village of Three 
Rivers, Canada, two venerable Highlanders, who 
fought in the opposite armies at the battle of Culloden, 
which terminated the Scotch rebellion of 1645-6. ‘Their 
names are Sinclair and Macdonald. ‘lhe latter fought 
under the banners of the Pretender, and on the final 
defeat of the unfortunate Charles Edward, escaped 
from Scotland, and ultimately settled in Canada. Sin- 
elair fought in the regiment called the Fraser High- 
landers, attached to the royal forces. ‘This corps form- | 
ed apart of Wolfe’s army, which invaded Canada, 
and on the peace of 1765 he left the regiment and set- 
tled at Three Rivers. Both of them were private 
soldiers at home; but in Canada they acquired hand- 
some properties by hard and honest industry, and their 
children have intermarried with the most wealthy and 
respectable inhabitants of the province. “hey are how 
pitable to. all strangers, especially to the Scotch, but 
will not call them by any other name than North Bri- 
tons, as having been born since the union with Eng- 
land, which they deplore as the extinction of their 
nation. 

They also live on the best terms, and never meet 
without a hearty shake of the hand, but daily jeer each 
other, the one en the signal defeat of + the rebels” at 
Culloden, and the other on his friend's abandonment 
of their legitimate Prince,” to serve “ the recreants. 
It is remarkable that Macdonald, the soldier of Stuart, 
dresses in the English fashion of last century, and that | 
Sinclair, the soldier of Cumberland, most religiously | 














century. ‘They are each about 100 years of age, and | 
are very fine specimens of the hard fearures and athletic || 
forms of the Highlanders at the days of other years. | 
Sinclair especially, with bis decorated bonnet and, 
ample plaid, seated at the door of his neat and hospita- 

ble mansion, quaffing the fudian leaf, is ao object of |) 
peculiar interest to every person who visits the peauti, | 
|tul village of the Three lee: and when they depare Ht 
this life, there will be a blank in its society that no ad- 

dition can fill to equal advantage. — New Yo.k papers, || 


' 





ounce The Kaleidoscope, an elegant optical instrument, 
arta, ¢ lately received frum Great Britain, is now running | 
ne gas its rouod, and delighting every eye, as well among |! 
half the fashionables “sy in cuienk, (he ladics as the | 
% in Philosophers. 
< _ Anvinstitution for instructing the deaf and dumb 
8 msnecessful operation here. The method of con- 
ducting and governing the pupils is very interesting 
a half’ to all bebolders. ‘They can learu to write, and can | 
ten of acquire languages, with as much exactness as is ne- | 
yshize, essary fur the business of life, 





——=4 qi) | 


The salmon-fishers on the river Ness lately brought ashore in 
‘their net, at the Cherry Shott, a herring measuring fourteen and y 


| a half inches. ‘his is the first instance we have licard of her- 





ring entering fresh water, 


| kept. 


a | 


difficulty. 
application of algebra ta geometry, he answered in the 
aflirmativg, and immediately solved some problems. 


a rapid sale, and were bought up by many as ornaments 
jfor their chimney-pieces. Mind passed many of his 
happiest ‘hours at the bears’ den, in Berne, where, from 
remote antiquity, two live bears have been continually 

Between him and these animals a peculiar sym- 
pathy seemed to exist: no sooner did Friedl, by which 
name he was best known at Berne, make his appearance, 
than the bears hastened to him with a friendly grunt, 


j and saluted him with a bow; upon which, they were 
|invariably rewarded with a piece of bread or an apple | 


from the pocket of their benefactor and friend. Next 
to cats and beais, Mind received the greatest delight in 
looking over works of art, in which animals were intro- 
duced. Among these, however, the lions of Rubens, 
some pieces of Rembrandt and Potter, and Reidinger’s 


|actly as in the teeth of the African elephant. A cem- | stags, where the only copies which he allowed to be ex. | 


cellent. With the other animals of Reidinger he found 
fault, almost without exception, asincorrect. The bears, 


by the same artists, he characterised as abselute mon- | 


sters; neither did he entertain a more favourable opinion 
of the celebrated cats of Cernel, Viseher, and Hollar. 
—— ' 

Anecdote of Cardinal Mazarin.—The most horrible 
books were continually written against Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, He used to pretend great anger, but cared in 
reality very little about them. One day he ordered 
that all the copies that it was possible tv find or col- 
lect of these odious libels should be brought to him, 
in order, as he said, **that he might burn them.” 
A great number were accordingly seized ; and as soon 
as he got them into his possession, he with the utmost 
coolness privately resold tiem, by which he gained 
10,000 crowns !—He afterwards laughed heartily. 
‘The French people,” he used to say, * are extremely 
good-natured eC let them write and sing, and they 
let me do what I please.” 

———>- ~~ 

Me. Gough, of Kendal, bas published an interesting 
accougt of a child nine years old, at present in Kendal, 
the son of a journeyman shoemaker, of Penrith. He 
reads correctly and gracefully; be writes a good hand; 
and he has made some progress in the English gram- 
mar. ile is well acquainted with the leading propo- 
sitions jn Euclid ; reads and works algebra with great 
facility, and has entered upon the study of fluxions, 
During an examination, he solved two cases of right- 
angled triangles. in spherical trigonometry; and his 
skill, and the rapidity of his operations, in algebra, 
created more surprise than his knowledge of geometry. 
He solved a number of quadratic equations with the 
greatest ease, and extracted the square-roots of the 
aumbers which resulted from his operatiqns. Several 
questions were put to him which contained two un- 
known quantities, and these he also answered without 
Being asked if he had been taught the 


ee eee 
Dr. Johnson.—Speaking of Johnson, whom he could 


. ) Y }|not bear, Curren once exclaimed—** He was intolerant 
adheres to the costume ofa Highlander laird of the 1765 |! any intolerant dogmatist—in learning, a pedant—in re- | 


ligion; a bigot—-in manners, a savage—in politics, a 
slave.” 





The late Duke of Queensberry, who very seldom 
quitted London, except for a day to his villa at Rich. 


mond, was raliicd on his want of taste by an intimate | 


friend, who asked him if he did not think Lordon very 
dull in summer? * Why I do,” replied his Grace 
gravely ; ** but not so dull as the country.” 


~— ——— 











Extent of Korgeries.—The London papers of the 12th 


inst. state, under the Old Bailey Intelligence, tat at the | 


sitting of the Court, the bar and dock were jilted with 
prisoners to be arraigned for pasrg forged paul notes, 


ye the whois thirty-cig't, 





JsMiscellancous. 


DANDIES. 


—a - 


The Dublin Papers’ give the following account of 
desperate affair, which we cannot better characterise 
than asa 

SCANDALOUS OUTRAGE COMMITTED UPON THE 

SOFT SEX. 

Four of the most fashionable youths of this metropolis, 
whom the ignorant and — multitude have 
|thought proper to designate by the style and title of 

Dandies, proceeded on Saturday, in the afternoon, 

when ofice business was over, on an excursion to 
Drogheda, to display their elegant figures, and still 
more elegint costumes, to the wondering eyes of the in- 
habitants of that town, in the evening promenade on the 
mall, and no doubt in the anticipation of the conquests 
they would effect among the fair Sunday promenaders. 
They had proceeded as far as the Green Hills, that 
noted spot where the renowned band had robbed the Bel- 
fast Mail and Newry Fly some years ago, when a single 
man leaped from behind a ditch, and with a thundering 
voice desired them to—stand and deliver! The cry from 
the four was ** Collier! Collier! have mercy, heaven ;** 
and with one consent all leaped eut of the car, their feais 
having magnified the single footpad into the entive of 
that renowned chieftain’s gang. ‘The fellow grasped one 
of the retreating party by the collar, when, * happy 
escape,” the collar being of the rea/ Dandy make, re- 
mained in the robber’s hand; azd the fugitive happil 
slipping out of it, scampered across the fields, only suf- 
fering this loss. Another of the party was not so fortu- 
nate ; for the disappointed robber ran after and overtook 
him: then rumaging his pockets, and finding nothing 
in them, took off the hat, where, alas! the young a 
tleman’s whole wardrobe was neatly fitted in the cre ‘ 
The robber conceived he had now obtained the plunder 
he was looking for (a large parcel of bank-notes,) it be- 
ing so carefull packed and so well concealed, threw 
him his hat pom made off with the booty; but what mus 
have been his mortification and disappointment to find 
that the parcel contained but three articles, viz.—a col- 
lar similar to the former, a clean cravat, a pair of half- 
stockings. 








To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 

When I sent you a few lines last 

week addressed to a lady, I little thought [ should have 

experienced such treatment at your hands, the worst t 

expected was, that you might probably refuse to inser 
them, net having any high opinion of your taste. 

The day after I deposited my communication, T set 
off for Manchester, where [ have ever since remained, 
as the lady, for whom the lines were intended, is I tind 
on a visit here; yesterday happening to pass the shop et 
a Mr. Rogerson, bookseller, I saw a large placard an- 
nouncing the 8th No. of the Kaleidoscope. As I knew 
it praceeded from the Mercur' ce, Tatep ped in and 
bought one, when to my surpriM I found that the 
communication I had designed for the Mercury, was 
transferred to his literary half-brether; 1 had no par- 
ticular objection to the liberty you had taken in this re. 
spect, but judge of my surprise and indignation upon 
leoking into your notice to correspondents, to see myself 
and my verses made a subject of ridicule ;—it was cut. 
ting, and I could not help exclaiming, 

“ He jests at wounds who never felt a sear,” 

I write to tell you that I shall probably call you to a 
'severe account for your conduct at some future time, nor 
should I delay your chastisement one single moment 
|| were it not out ‘of regard to the lady, and the necessity it 
|| would impose upon me of making known my real name, 
| instead of that of your indignant correspondent. 

DESPONDENS, 
|| Manchester, Hanging-ditch, Sept. 16, 1818, 





Since we received the foregoing note from this des- 
ponding swain, we have been favoured with another. 
conveying a request, and indeed almost a demand, fo: 
its insertion ; but we have done with him and his muse ; 
nor should we have taken any further notice of him, hac 
jit not been to show our readers, that the conclusion w« 
|have drawn of the unfortunate, but we trust temporary, 
|mental abberation under which he labours, is correct ; 
land that we are, consequently, absolved from any neces- 
jsity of carrying on any further cerrespondence with 
such a quarter. 

In his last note, after reiterating his threat of future 
vengeance, he couyplains, that what he calls our crue!’ 
quiz of the maiden effort of his muse, has entirely dis- 
composed his plan of operation.—He had intended, it 
seems, to have written these maudlin verses upon one 04 
the leaves of his tablet ;—but after having been held uy, 
to ridicule, he dare not carry his design into effect; and 
has been compelled to content himself simply with m- 
— the name of the lady, and the word ** from « 
Jriend,” which he declares is the only title he dare pow 
aspire to. Neither has he yet had the courage to = 
sent thetablet. Need we show any further cvidence of thio 
poor man's condition ? When he secomes a little set 
tled, we may take the trouble to peruse his future Jettess, 
until then we shall consign them to the flames, 


| 
| 
| 














Improvements in Education !—At a ladies’ boarding 
school, near town, a French preceptress attends to in- 
struct pupils in the art of stepping into and out of « 
carriage, and of walking in and out of a room, with 
grace. The mistress of the school herself attends w 
ordinary walking, and to correct management of the 
eyes. If a young lady’s steps are habitually vege 

is the 


a riband tied round her legs, informs her what 

due length of an Klegante’s steps; if there be any vul. 
gar obliquity in her vision, a green shade projecting 
from each temple compels her t look directly at thosg 
with whom she is talking. 





Canine Sagacity.—Lately a lady going over Lanes 
|down was overtaken by a Jarge dog, which had left twy 
/men that were travelling the same road with a horse anc 
jeart, and followed by the apimal for some distance, the 
|'ereature endeavouring to make her sensible of some 
|thing, by looking in her face, and then pointing with 
his nose behind, Failing in his object. he next plaged 
himself so completely in front of the object of his solici, 
tude, as to prevent her proceeding any farther, stil! 
looking stedfastly in her face. ‘The lady became rathe¢ 
alarmed; but judging, from the manner of the doy, 
who did net appear vicious, that there was somethirly 
about her which engaged his attention, she examines 

her dress, and found that her lace shawl was gone. The 
dog perceiving that he was at length understood, imme 

diutely turned back; the lady follewed him; and hg 
\| conducted her to the spot where the shawl lay--som 
distance back in the road. On her taking it up, and rg 

f placing it on her person, the interesting quadruped in 

rei ran off'at full speed after his mcster, apparen yy 

’ 





| 


mused delighted [Bi Mera! 


’ 
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SIMILARITY OF CHARACTER RETWEEN THE SATAN 
OF MILTON AND THE VROMETHEUS OF 
JESCHYLUS 


FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

It is, perhaps, the most sublime and awful exhi- 
bition of human nature, to behold the resistance 
and firmness which the mind of man sometimes dis- 
plays ander circumstances calculated to oppress and 
destroy it; and it is on this principle, that the cha. 
racters now before us arefurmed. With a constancy 
of soul that no misfortunes coald trouble, no pains, 
no perils move; that grew but more determined as 
its sufferings increased, and defied even the power 
of Jove to vanquish it: ——s with composure 
the keenest torments, in return for an act of pure 
und disinterested gencros.ty; and those torments 
from the hands of one whom he had himself sup- 
ported and preserved—such is the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, and sach also the Prometheus of Lord 
Byron.—Proud, haughty, and incapable of owning 
a superior; with a soul that would bear, without 
shrinking, all that the audaciousness of his ambi- 
tious hand should bring upon him—inflexible, un- 
bending, and anabashced—such is the Satan of Mil- 
ton. The circuristances which had induced the 
punishment of cach, were widely different—indeed 
the very reverse of cach other. Prometheas be- 
held man in want, in misery and despair, and be 
gave him light, aud life, and happiness; Satan saw 
him enjoying Paradise, and he worked his ruin, 
the characteristics common to both, ave the endurance 
of their sufferings without lameutation or complaint, 
and their inflexibility in not yielding to that superior 
power, by whose command they underwent their 
punishment, by a submission to the will of Jove, 
and by a disclosure of the scevet of his fate, which 
Prometheus alone could discover, he would have 
been released from his state of anguish, aud restored 
to liberty ; but he refused. 

Of all the Gods, not one, myself except, 

Can warn him of his fate, and how to shun 

The impending ruin—I know all and how— 

K.ct him then sit, and, glorying in his height, 

Roll with his red right hand the vollied thunder, 

Falsely secure, and wreath his bickering flames. 

And again, 

Not all his tortures, all his arts, shall move me 

To unlock my lips— 

No, let him hurl his flaming lightnings, wing 

His whitening snows, and with his thunders shake 

The rocking earth ; they move not me to say, 

What force shall wrest the sceptre from his hand. 

We find the haughty temper of each in expressions 
very similar. 
Drometheusto Mercury— 

My miseries, be assur’d, J would not change 

For thy gay servitude—but rather choose 

‘To live a vassal to this dreary rock, 

Than lacky the proud heels of Jove. 


Aud Satan, 

To reign is worth ambition, tho’ in hell: 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heav'n, 

And theirtirm determination is couched in language 
very sinnlat 
Prometheus— 

Conceive not of me, that thro’ fear,, what Jove 

May in his rage inflict, my fix'd disdain 

Shall e’er relent, e’er suffer my firm mind 

To sink to womanish softness. 

Sutan— 

Internal world, and thou profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor, one who brings 

A niind not to be chang’d by place or time : 

The niind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heav'n of hell, a hell of heaven. 

And agai, 

AJ} is not lost; the uncenquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

Lord Byron, in his Prometheus, has caught all 
the awful erand ur thet distinguishes the original 
It is, in short, a most tuthfol aud poetical copy of 
the character of the Titen, as he is exhibited by 
Aischylus. ‘The conclusion is impressively sublime : 

And man in portions can forcsee 

Jiis own funercal destiny 5 

Jhis wretchedness and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied exi 
To which his 


tence: 
spirit AY Oppose 
Ttself—an equal to all woes, 


’ 
and a cc 





And atirm will p ser 
Which even 
tts 
Triumphant ¥ her 
And making d 


in termment cal des« .) 
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tt this scntiment of « ( and uncomplain. | 
ing endurance of paio, \ e.ves so mach subli.. 
mity to the character of the * bb American Ladian. | 
when he is undergoing th Dacering and patotut 
death which his enemics u ft. “ Diey are usually 
cenducted to an ape plain. ons © other suitable: | 
place, when the y Commerce tha t They | 
ave either Castencd to atak« or Dou stages vr! 
seaflolde, and the mest dtoctares Kee javentes | 


on the ove hand, while ou bic CtLer the most heroic! 
fortitude is collected to dso the terrors of the! 
fast scene, Daring all the tin Oa groau escapes} 
the victinws, nor are their featoces distorted. They | 
wpbraid the conquerors for thew ignorance ; explai 
to them more exquisite wiodes of terture; 
tre ir explo ts, and boast of the 

killed, particalerly of the viet 


repent 
tubo. they hawe 
reation. ta fine, if 


is a characteristic trait with the Indians never to be 
moved by accidents, or to manifest surprise at any 
suddeu or unexpected event.—Stoddart’s Sketches 
of Louisiana, 


Campbell has finely delineated the Indian charac- 
ter, in his Gertrude of Wyoming :— 

** As monumental bronze, unchang‘d his look, 

A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook ; 

Train’d, from his free-rock’d cradle to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 

Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear: 

A Stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.” n 


— ds © 2 @) Ga 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ROSENGARTEN. 


** PEACEFUL IS THE GRAVE!” 


Tranquil waters flow, 
Softest zephyrs blow, 
Coolest shadews o’er its precincts rest; 
Silence breathes around, 
All is peace profound, 
Where our mother-earth receives each way-worn guest. 


Here thc weary rest, 
Here the throbbing breast 
Of pain, of care, of love itself, is still ; 
In dreamless slumber bound, 
Forgot each aching wound, 
And buried in the dust each waking sense of ill. 


—- 


“ DREADFUL IS THE GRAVE!”” 
jamal 


Blasting night-winds sweep, 
Chilling horrors creep, 
Night and silence o'er its contines reign ; 
There their sabbath deep 
The gloomy sisters keep ; 
There, with Death unleagued, their awful rule maintain 


Bound in icy chains, 
There their prey remains, 
Lock’d for ages, in his dreaay cell: 
No voice, no sound is there, 
No breath of vernal air ; 
*T'is Death's abode, and there his gloomiest horrors dwell, 


Not within its breast 
Shall night eternal rest, 
Summer suns shall fade and stars decline ¢ 
Ages roll away, 
Still it holds its sway, 
Still its powerful arms the slumb’ring guest confine. 


But when years are past, 
When suns no longer last, 
Loud th’ Archangel’s trump shall peal the note of doom; 
Where Death’s shadows lay 
Shall bloom eternal day, 
And light and life pervade the bursting tomb. 


From the cleaving earth 
Shall rise the second birth. 
The Se with wak’ning myriads swarm ;-- 
“he grave yields up its trust, 

And the rekindling dust 

Again with life, and sense, and breath be warm. 
Liverpool, 
— Es 
FORTUNE. 





When smiling Fortune spreads her golden ray, 
All crowd around to flatter and ebey ; 
But when she thunders from an angry sky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers—tiy. 
i <> Gia - 
ADIEU. 
An Adieu should in utterance die— 
If written, but faintly appear— 
Only heard in the burst of a sigh— 
Only seen in the drop of a tear. 


a 


THEATRE. 





The following Occasional Address was spoken with great 
feeling by Mr. H. Johnston. It is from the pen of 
Mr. ‘Taylor, of literary celebrity. 


Once more O14 Drury now her standard rears, 
Sustain’d by hopes, yet not exempt from fears ; 
Interna] feuds have check’d her onward course, 
And law has interpos’d its awful force : 

But Concord here, we trust, will soon revive, 

And fer your smiles with emulation strive. 
Fashion, we know, is stronger e’en than law, 

And all mankind can in her circle draw: 

To novelty her stamp such pow’r conveys, 

In vain may Genius spread its splendid rays, 

In cold neglect its brightest beanis may fade, 
l.ostin Obscurity’s o’erwhelming shade. 

But shall the spot where Garrick rais’d his name 
In mingling radiance with his Shakspeare’s fame ; 
W here Siddons, ‘Tragedy’s unrivall’d Queen, 

As nature vivid, dignified the scene ; 

Where Sheridan, our boast, whom all admit 

A second Congreve in the realms of wit, 

Enriched those realms with humour that shall live, 
And polished mirth *o latest ages give. 
‘l'wo the ** Fell Serjcant, Death,” has borne away, 
The third has abdicated scenic sway. ; 
Yet stall their spirit hovers o'er the place, 

With reason, truth, and energy to grace ; 

Shall these, so long admir'd, to Fashion yield, 

And ‘talents droop on the ceserted field ? 
No—'Taste upheld by you, with notle pride, 

Shall Fashion scorn, orlead to Merit’s side— 
No—still this spot to Mem’ ry shall be dear, 

And rising Genius tind protection here. 





IMPROMPTU, 
caaing an account of the decision at the Mension- 
wesey belwecn a Sailor and Showman concerning a 


Monkey. 


On 





** Men would be Angels, Avgels would be Gods.” 





Thy judement, Smith, hath men surprised, 
And wicked wags declare, 
Whilst diou wast aping Solomon, 





The Monkey ap'd the Mayer. 


RECENT OPENING OF DRURY-LANE | 


THE SMILE OF DEATH. 
Sleep, dear Eliza! tis thy hour of rest. 
|The midnight bell has toll’d—the fitful breeze 
Has borne it to mine ear. Thou heardst it not! 
Yet, one short hour ago, its brazen sound 
\Fell net unheeded ; for thou didst, in pray’r, 
Address thyself to Him that governs time, 
Entreating, that, when next that bell should fling 
Its sullen echoes to the shades around, 
Thy spirit might be free.—Thy pray’r is heard. 
‘How chang’d—from pain to peace, from earth to heav'n! 
|The smile, that Death has left upon thy lips, 
‘Tells me it was a blessed change. Perchance, 
While yet life’s bondage held the struggling soul, 
Heaven opened on thine eyes; and, with surpassing light, 
Entranced thee, till the last faint tie was burst, 
And thou becam’st ethereal, en the wings 
Of sister-spirits rising !—beautiful! 
That thou shouldst smile in bliss ineffable, 
When Death, with icy grasp, disselved thy being! 
Where was thy human weakness then? T'was o’cr.<- 
A vigour, not of earth, was in thy frame 
To meet the parting struggle. We beheld 
Thine agony, thy triumph, thy repose. 
But, oh! that smile: it were a pledge of truth 
For Atheists, and a star to Heathen shades. 
Whence is the joy that mantles o’er the face 
Of dying virtue?—whence her holy calm? 
Shade of Eliza, is it not a Jight 
From realms beyond the grave—the light of hope, 
That decks thy relics in immortal charms, 
And tells us thou art happy? Tis a thought 
Dearer to those that sorrow fcr thy loss, 
Than ought of earthly moula; for, in our tears, 
Thy spirit solaced us, and there is Hope, 
Mercy, and Heaven, in thy smile of Death. 


Liverpool. Cc. 





CALEDONIA. 


When the bright beam of Morning on Britain first shone, 
A mass half chaotic she sey 

But Nature’s fine chizzel, applied to the stone, 
Its asperities soon hew’d away. 


What became of the chippings, if H—— would know, 
Why, the goddess cast those to the north, 

And hid them beneath a deep covering of snow, 

For such rubbish he thought nothing worth. 


And still, Caledonia, thy hills and thy isles 
Mark the scatterings of Nature’s wild hand, 





After mentioning alake in the grounds, the writer 
says— 

“In making the circuit of this lake, your atten. 
tion is directed toa little cottage, which is the pect. 
liar werk of the Princess herself: it bears all the cha. 
racteristics of rusticity, but at the same time fills 
|the mind with an idea of perfect comfort. In this 
|cottage resides a woman, eighty years of age, who 
jwas the favourite object of Her Royal Highness’; 
bounty. It appears that this poor old creature had, 
with her husband, lived servant in successive fa. 
milies, who had formerly occupied this estate: at 
length, worn down by age and infirmity, and unable 
longer to support tierself by labour, she retived to’ 
miserable little hovel, which stood on the site of the 
present building, where she lived upon occasional 
contributions from the mansion-house, and the smal] 
earnings of her husband. On the arrival of the Pria. 
cess, Dame Bewley, as she is called, soon attracted 
her notice. Her Royal Highness discovered her resi. 
dence, and found her endeavouring to read an old 
Bible, the small print of which, to her enféeebled 
eyes, was almost undistinguishable. Dame Bew léy 
complained of this, but she complained no more. Tie 
next day she received what she considered an iuesfi. 
mable treasure, namcly, a Bible and a Prayer Book 
of the largest print; and, in a short timc, through 
the same benevolence, ber old shattered residenge 
was removed, .and the present cottage substituted, 
To offer a word iu praise of the heart which directe 


this change would be superfluous.” ' 





PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 





(From a Correspondent. ) 








_ There is a tradition in Holland, that the 
\cian Boerhaave used to tell his pertcuies riends, that 
jthe great secret of preserving ealth, after temperate 
jand moderate exercise, was to keep the head cool, the 
ifeet warm,* the intestines disengaged, and to have us 
|little as possible to do with medicine. 
He told an English lady, ** You English destroy your. 
‘selves by strong passions, streng punch, and by the too 
| Soapes use of bark. 
here is likewise a tradition that Boerhaa kept him. 
self warmly clad in his moist country. Lora Bacon Used 
to attribute much of the healthiness of the inferior Irish, 
to the wearing woollen next their skin in their damp ci. 
mate: a precaution which maight be perhaps ado 
with great success in this country, where the prevaili 
|disposition to scrophula induces a great bibulousnes 
| of the absorbent vessels of the skin; and where, a flan 
nel waistcoat worn next to that t strainer, and put 
on early in the autumn, er with warm cover 
ing te the legs and feet, would perhaps save many fees 
to o doctor, on many Fy soa raughts from the 
apethecary; and prevent that disposition to cough whi 
we but too often find fatal in pan mee: 


at physi. 








From Johnny Groat’showse, on which Phebusne’er 
To the southernmost point of thy land. 


| But a horde of rude savages seiz’d on thy spots— 
| Congenial thy rocks to their souls— 





| Who still flock to the southward in shoals. 


| And, prudent I deem them thy bleak hills to leave, 


For were the alternative mine, 
| Pale Scotia ! "twould need no debate where to cleave— 
‘To Arabia's wild deserts or thine. 


Liverpool. Cc. 
KKK E EEE SOE PD ——— 
CLAREMONT. 
AND THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 





A description of the present state of this heuse, 
says— 

“ On reaching the entrance, you are received by 
several pages in waiting, who, on examining your 
ticket, and ascertaining your title to admission with- 
in the walls, introduce you to the first of a suite of 
four rooms, furnished ina style of great neatness aud 
tastefulelegance, but exhibiting nothing of that mag- 
nificence which might be supposed tu belong to a Roy- 
alresidence. The first room is a parlouron the right 
of the hall, in which there are many cabinets and 
tablets, of curious workmanship; the walls are 
advrned principally with portraits, the most conspi- 
cuvous of which are the full-length portaits of Priuce 
Leopold and her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte, which are situated opposite to each other, at 
the ends of the roum. There are also in this room 
her late Royal Highness’s harp and piano. . Mention 
is made of some music, of ber Royal Highness’s own 
copying, having been in the first instance open to in- 
spection; but this is no longer to be seen. 

“ We understand the execution of these copies is 
most exquisite. Each piece is accompanied by a 
drawing, also the work of her Royal Highness, illus- 
trative of the character of the pesformauce, whether 
serious or gay; and this generally consists of the 
human figure, represented in some situation appro- 
priate to the idea meant to Leconveyed. From this 
N chamber you pass into the dining-room, of which 
the furniture is extremely plain; over the chimney 
piece is a full-length portrait of his Majesty. You 
next come to the library; this room is fitted up with 
bovk-cases, containing some of the best works of 
‘ancient and modern titerature—There are several 
} pedestals, on which are placed specimens of sculp- 
{ture, and a great many casts and busts. Among 
(the latter, the bust of the Princess Charlotte is most 
prominent. ‘The walis are adorned with engravings 
,of persons who hav¢ distinguished themselves in mo- 
dern times, aod at one end of the room stands afull- 
‘length portrait of the Duchess of Brunswick.— Rx 
turning again to the hall, you are lastly ushered into 
a second pariour, or withdrawing-voom, the furniture, 
jhengings, sad wails of which are of a bright yellow 
There are here also some excellent portraits, the most 
‘attractive of which is a half-length likeness of the 

sister of Prince Leopold, which is characterized, not 
| nlone Ly great beauty, but by sweetness of expres- 
son, which is moe easy to be conceived than de- 


| 








scribed. 
“ Here ends the inspection cf the house: these 
apartments exhibited. There are four 


other rooms on the same floor, but these are pot}| 


H 
jerk the only 


vpen to public “ospection.” 


Farther northward they came, if we judge from the Scots, || 


R ing the use of weollen bein lied to the ski 
a celebrated itinerant Lecturer in Pudmephy tell d 
curious fact ; he visited a town in America, which then 

» gro to him to be remarkably healthy ; and was wa, 

that the inhabitants some years ago were very much ha 
;rassed with an epidemical disorder, and the town wes 
'nearly depopulated. Some Bostonian Saints, however, 
/came to settle among ‘them, (and who always taking 
pretty good care of themselves): wore woollen clothing 
| hext to their skin, and escaped the general contagion. 
| The inhabitants, observing this, made use of the same 
, Covering, and were never after aftlicted with their old 
| complaints. 





| * It is the opinion of a learned physician of our times, tha 
| our ladies do themselves much harm by keeping their feet» 
| thinly clad as they do. He cured his own wife of an inveterate 
uead-ache, by prevailing on her to wear liinb-woul stockings 
huder her s.1k ones, 





ee TES SE TT a 


To Correspondents. 


-——- 

We thank MEANWELL for his intentions; but we 
course cannot form any judgment of the merits of the 
extracts, with which he may favour us, until we have 
seen them. 


NELSON’s MONUMENT.—A NATIVE: suggests,’ that 
it might be gratifying to the readers of the Kaleido 
scope, if weshould, in some future number, introduc 
the highly-finished vignette of Nelson’s Menument, 
which has already been partially published with th 
Index to the 6th Vol. of the Mercury 3 our corre: 
pondent conceives it would be preferable to have it in- 
corporated in a regular established work (fer such le 
is pleased to designate the Kaleidoscope) than on a dk 
tached sheet, like the copies we have already circ 
lated. He adds, that this monument, as one of the 
embellishments of the town, might, ver properly, be 
be introduced under the head of “+ ‘The Len” or, 
you suggested in your 5th No. p. 20. Liverpoo! Re 
miniscences. The only objection we have to this pre 
posal of our correspondent, is the great care necessatl 
in printing a fine wood engraving along with letter 
press, particularly when the paper is printed on both 
sides : but we will take his proposal into further cot 
sideration. 


NEWTONIAN THEORY.—P. N. is respectfully inform 
ed, that we shall take a little time Srosnal er of th 
ropricty of comtinuing the letters, controverting tht 
Newtonian theory. Whatever may be our cecisios, 
we thank him for his past favours. 








OcTAavia’s second communication was received aft 
the arrangements fer our present wumber were com 
complete. Our fair correspondent Shall be attended 
to in the succeeding number. 


We did not expect to be plagued any further with thé 
correspondence of DESPONDENS, whose angry no 
we have, however, inserted by way of taking final lear 
of him and his muse. From the inuportance lie & 
taches to trivial-circumstances, we 2 prehend he isé 
little unsettled in his upper story ; but this is a ¢ 
tom so common with Cupid’s victims, that it 
excites surprise nor much sympathy. Lf deve be reals 

| his malady, we have heard murviage prescribed as 

certain cure. ' 
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